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Co-operation Between School and 


Public Libraries 


S S. Sekhon, Dip. in. Lib, Sc. (i), Librarian, Sangrar 


If the twentieth century is an age of 
science, it is also an age of co-operation. 
We have started seeking cooperation in 
all walks of life—in agriculture, in 
research, in industry, in secial services 
in short, there is hardly “any field where 
cooperation is net sought for and is not 
eonsidered necessary. 


In view of the above, cooperation is 
absolutely essential between schoel and 
public libraries. So long as students ars 
in school, they can supplement their 
knowledge by reading books, borrowing 
them from the school libraries. As soon 
as they leave school, the schoo! libraries 
` stop catering to their needs. The public 
libraries generally cater to the needs of 
grown up and maturer persons, and they 
also do not come to the help of the 
school-boy thrown out of schools It is 
at this stage that cooperation between the 
school and the public libraries is needed 
most, and if this cooperation is prometed 
on sound lines; the purpose of education, 
which is to disseminate knowledge to one 
and all, without fear or favour, will be 


fulfilled. 


Knowledge has advanced tremendously in 
the twentieth century, and is likely to 
proceed at a more rapid speed in the near 
future. To keep abreast of modern 
advances in all fields of knowledges man_ 
has to read more now than at any 
other time before, Personal resources of 


individuals are limited, and they can buy 
only a few books, thoughthey need many. 
Naturally, they have to depend upon 
libraries and draw upon them to satisfy 
their needs: To avoid duplicate expendi- 
ture on boeks, the school and public 
libraries should cooperate by exchange of 
lists of beoks, which they propose to 


purchase. Books needed by both may be 
purchased only by one library. This will 
promote not only cooperation, but 


understanding between the officers ef the 
scheol and the public libraries, and result 
in stopping wasteful expenditure. 


In certain schools and towns, libraries 
exist, not because they do real service to 
the community, but only as an essential 
feature of modern civilisation. They are 
ill-stocked, and it is very rarely that books 
are issued from them. If libraries are to 
fulfil the role which they should, they 
have tobe organised on modern lines. 
The function of a library is not only to 
exist, but to participate actively in the 
spread of knowledge. It is not enough 
that a library should issue books which 
the people wante It should also refine 
the taste of its readers by suggesting better 
books for reading and thereby cultivating 
in them a subtle sense of appreciation.’ 
This can best be done, if the organisers of 
the school and the public libraries occasion- 
ally meet and compare notes. The 
development of taste from childhood to 
adolescence and from there to maturity 
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is a very interesting psychological study, 
and if the organisers make a serious effort, 
they can not only succeed in satisfying 
the urge for knowledge, but develop a 
distinct branch ef psychology also. The 
condition of school libraries in India is 
really deplorable» The library is generally 
in charge of a teacher, who is unwilling 
todo the job» This being the case, the 
teacher-librarian hasa tendency to dis- 
courage the issue of books and the use of 
the library facilities even during the 
working houts of the school. The schoo! 
authorities should see that only those 
teachers who are really interested ‘in the 
work are deputed toe work as librarians. 
They may be given practical] training 
courses in the local public libraries. This 
is another way in which the school and 
publie libraries can cooperate. 


The schoo] library can offer library 
services closely ecnnected with the scheol 
curriculum, but reference books can only 
be procured from publie libraries. The 
children’s section in publie libraries can 
easily arrange story-hours, when the 
students from schools may be sent there 
andtheir learning is supplemented in a 
very nice way. Moreover, the students 
during their vacations can very well make 
use of public libraries, 


The cooperation gets more momentum, 
when the school libraries are made deposit 
stations or branch libraries by public 
libraries. Teachers can also get ample 
assistance from the extensive stock 
availabe with public libraries having 
larger resourcese The teacher training 
institutes can also be organised easily to 
enlist more cooperation. 


Public libraries can also spare clippings, 
films, filmstrips, records, maps, globes 
and paintings meant for children. They 
can ransack the old, used-up stock of 
periodicals and make out collections for 
their schools for decorative purposes. 
The District Publie Library borrows films 
from the Central and Foreign Embassies’ 
Film Libraries for the use of schools, and 
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film shows are arranged by public libraries. 
By way of exhibition and documentaries 
and the preper use of books, the aesthetic 
sense is developed. Students are brought 
to public libraries under the proper super- 
vision of the teacher, snd requisite 
apartments may be reserved in public 
libraries to fulfil this aim. Sometimes 
separate teems may be spared for the use 
of teachers and parents 

Graded assortment of books can also 
be regularised by the public libraries which 
have far better resources» Such lists may 
ke prepared by teachers and librarians 
collectively as they possess the knowledge 
ef ° curriculum and book resources 
respectively. The book annotations may 
alse be prepared by both for the benefit 
of students» Parents can also be guided 
about what type of books they should 
give as gifts. 


The stock of public libraries is publicised 
periodically by way of bulletins and 
informative folders. 


Thelibrarian trains children in the use of 
beoks, methods of study, broad classifi- 
cation and arrangement of books. He 
would also train teachers in the organ- 
isation of school libraries. The courses-of 
study are imparted by a children’s librarian” 
who organises stery heurs, which are a’ 
necessary feature of library service. The 
children’s librarian, being a specialist, 
keeps the teacher abreast of the modern 


children’s literaturee The teaching 
materials are also provided by - the 
librarian for the benefit of teachers. 


In this way, the public library can 
render the most efficient service to the 
student community. The public library 
may ¢ven go to the extent of purchasing 
hooks for school libraries and process 
them for the use of the school children. 
This will result in saving a lot of time and 
energy. | 


- Let us now shift onto the services 
that can be rendered by a school library 
to a public library: — 
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I. Even the public library experiences bouring community, especially 
dearth of funds and adequate staff. where the arcas are under- 
Student assistants can lend a hand developed. 
in the case of simple and easier 
types of library work. Mr. Lucile F. Fargo in his The Library 


in the Scheol has stressed the impertance 
ef a school library. He says that (a) the 
library opens unlimited horizens for rural 
and urban children, and (b) a basement 
becomes an attractive library for the rural 
community? 


2. The library habits can be accentu” 
ated by teachers, for the better 
use of the public library. 


8. Theexchange system onthe part 
of, both the types of library service » 
can well cater to the needs of 7 
children. The small funds at the A fine illustration in the aforesaid book 
disposal of school libraries can show® how teachers and librarians learn 
also make the situation better off. to use projectors in the audio-visual 

, > roome Such cooperation between both 

4. The subject specialists really prove types of libraries can be realised by mutual 
to bea valuable asset for book understanding and goodwill. `A coordi- 
selection purposes, nated and unified library service ean only 

be envisaged, if the education department 


6 Thesehool children publicize the has control over these two types of 
the public library in a better way, libraries. 
and membership is inereased. 


The aim ef the schoel and public 

6. Coordination can remove dupli- libraries is the same, i.e., dissemimation of 

cation of the materialby exchanging knowledge and refinement of taste. Their 

purchase lists. coordinated efforts, made on a cooperative 

basis, can always lead to better results. — 

7. Closer contacts on the part of jd ideas are being replaced by new ones 

| teachers and librarians by way of in a rapidly changing world, and we can 

meetings and discussions would be be conversant with the latest trends in 

of tremendous help to children’s knowledge, only if we make the best use 

education. ef library books, This can be achieved, 

| if the scheolas well as the publie libraries 

8. Sometimes, schools can serve as are run en modern lines and cater to the 
the service point fer the neigh- needs of the young and the old. 
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COLD WAR AND JUVENILE DELIQUENCY 


S. K, De, MA; (Cal). H. Dip: Ed (Dublin), Cer-in-Psy (Edinburgh), Calcutta, 


America spends billions of dollars 
annually for the education of her child- 
ren and she isthe most progressive country 
in the world) Her democratic system of 
government has made the well-being of 
the people her first concerne It is not 
based, itis said, on the search for the 
maximum profit, but on the development 
of all the possibilities and all the human 
richness of the mass of the people. 
America was the first country to introduce 
social studies in her system of education 
to develop in her youth respect for all 
races, coleurs and creeds, to make the 


youth grow in their insight into thical. 


-values and principles to be able to live and 
work cooperatively with others, and to 
grow in the moral and spiritual values of 
life. All these ideals now seem te be mere 
words signifying nothing. Her education 
seems to be a tetal failure in the life of 
her youth, for if it had been effective, 
American children would not have been 
what they are and would not do what 
they are doing—the most atrocious things 
that cannot be connived at as childish 
prankss Open any daily paper, and you 
will see that net a day passes when 
American children do net commit some 
odious crime. Hammering a playmate to 
death for difference of opinion, setting 
fire to the cot of sleeping parents after 
pouring petrol on the bedding just for fun 
etc. are daily occurences there, like street 
accidents which people have been accus- 
tomed to hear. Such news occasionally 
trickles out here. They are too atrocious 
items to be served to the public here. 


Parents there are puzzled, teachers stunned ` 


senators dazed, clergymen make the sign 
of cross and quietly go to the priedieu fer 
prayer, psychologists seratch their heads, 
and social workers look vacant, when they 
hear of such degradation of their young 
hopefuls. 


According to police reports there, the 
number of children arrested for cognizable 


offences such as burgling, murder, rape, 
incendiarism, etc. is increasing every year 
throughout the country. In numerous 
tewns a curfew has been imposed to check 
juvenile crimes. In Philadelphia alone, 
the police at one haul arrested about one 


thousand young boys and girls for most 


heinous crimes» In big cities like New 
York, Chicago, Boston, Los Angeles, 
and Sanfranciseo real battles between rival 
groups of yeung students armed with 
clubs, crowbars, knives, fevelvers etc. are 
frequently intercepted by police. Senator 
Hendrickson, president of the United 
States Senate sub-committee on Juvenile 
Delinquency, laments in an artticle entitled 
‘What is happening?’: “In Washington 
60 % of the crimes committed this year, 
have been committed by young people, 
and in the country as a whole crime 
among young people has increased 30 per 
cent since 1948.” 


Various atrocities committed by young 
children may be quoted from American 
newspapers and The Schoolmaster, an 
organ of the National Union of Teachers, 
London: We shall quote hare a few lines 
from an article, ‘‘A crime against our 
children’? by Albert Kahn, a noted. 
American, to show how cold-blooded 
these murders are sometimes ; 


‘Killing by children is becoming an 
increasingly familiar phenomenon in our 
country (U. S. A+), not only killings by 
teenagers in fierce gang feuds but also 
killings by children of playmates, casual 
acquaintances and even parents. In one 
recent case which was by no means unique 
in its sordidness, a youth in New York 
poisoned both his mother and father, and 
when his father failed to die swiftly 
enough, the youth forced more poison 
down the dying man’s throat. A few 
days later, a fifteen-year-old boy in 
Minnesota shot his father, his mother 
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and his grand-mother, and following 
this triple murder, incredible as it may 
seem, the nation was treated tothe specta- 
cle of seeing this wretched, twisted child 
interviewed on a television programme 
and asked whether he had ‘any message’ 
to give to other children and parents.” 


Besides these sordid crimes, mischievous 
pranks are often played by children to 
annoy their parentse An experienced 
American teacher made a tape record of 
such mischievous pranks—one of which is 
given heres 


A young jealous girl of ten says: “Some: 
times I wake up and I hear talk, and 
sometimes my father is talking very 
sweetly to my mother. And l start peeking 
and listening.” 


“Aren't youin bed?” 


“Of course, but I hear my father talking 
sweetly to my mother, and I run back to 
my room, and I get my little turtle out of 
the turtle bowl, and I put him on the floor 
outside the living room, and I give him 
a pat, and he runs across the floor, and 
my mother screams”? 


What has produced these child gang- 
sters, drug addicts, murderers and ravishers 
of women? Who is responsible for this 
degeneration of the youth? Education 
or/and social condition? We are coming to 
this question shortly. These atrocious 
deeds cannot be lightly brushed aside as 
the exuberance of adolescences They are 
explosive outbursts of „a pugnacious 
spirit. Their reasoning seems to be that 
a-big offence is a good defiance. They 
like to live dangerously. Why? What has 
made them think so? Teachers say that 
they have been doingtheir best; so say the 
parents. Is any organic cause of parental 
ineptitude or poor heredity responsible 
for this? Will playgrounds and recfeation— 
al activities prove effective to divert 
their attention, or efforts to increase 
church attendance solve the problem? The 
roots of juvenile crime seem to be as 
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widespread as the roets of a vigorous trees 
Economic inequality; political corruption, 
inadequate housing, poor schools, allthese, 
according to some, have combined to 
produce child criminals. Sociologists say 
that a lac: of community feeling of- 
tesponsibility is accountable for such 
Crimes. Shaw and Mckay are impressed 
by the fact that, as this communlty res- 
ponsibility is aroused in any neighbour- 
hood er community, juvenile crimes seem 
to decrease. But social workers are of 
opinion that American ‘Horror Comics” 
alone are responsible for all these anti- 
social acts. | 


What are these horrer comics? They 
are ef several types such as crime comics; 
jungle comicsy superman comics, love 
comics, and war comics. These comics are 
small pamphlets, consisting generally of 
40 to 60 pages. They are neatly bound, 
nicely piinted and profusely illustrated. 
Some titles, taken at random, are: The 
March of Crime, Criminals in Actions 
Love Scandals, My Love Life, The 
Saint Destroys the Communist Menace, 
Live to Die ete., etce There are coloured 
illustrations of scenes of violence, half 
naked girls with bulky breasts, American 
soldiers shooting the Japanese or the 
Chinese, the here (arch-criminal) shooting 
the police etcs Equally horrifying are their 
themes, which generally are about taking 
human life, singing hallelujahs to crimi- 
nals, eulogising scientific murder, or 
incredible sadisme Celoured people are 
always painted as half-way between ape 
and man, the heroines are invariably 
faithless, deceitful and tricky. The 
sentences of these comics are short and 
cryptic, the language censists of the worst 
type of slang, exclamations of pain; anger 
and horror mark every line. In short, 
brutality, sadism, ravage and rapine are 
the keynote of ail these. These books are 
sold as hot cakes te American children. 
According to one estimate, 1¢00 millions 
of crime ‘comics’ are sold every year, and 
98 % of American children read these 
regularly, and each child reads from #0 to 
25 comics a month. These ‘comics’ are 
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published by gigantic publishing trusts, 
who earn millions of dollars every year. 
They are very powerful bodies and have 
requisitoned the services of well known 
psychologists, psychiatrists, lawyers and 
educationists to help them in their trade. 
Lawyerssave them from the long arm of the 
law, psychologists and paychiatrists justify 
their work and say that ‘comics’? are 
necessary to enable children to liberate 
their aggressive instinct, and edutationists 
keep silence. 


To add to this, television and motion 
pictures have been fanning the flame of 
juvenile crime. A sample survey was taken 
and it was seen that in a single city, Los 
Angeles (U. S. A-), in one week, more 
than one thousand crime-pictures were 
shown. According to of ficial figures, more 
than twenty million children regularly see 
these pictures in the United States. It is 
a wellknown fact that children wish to 
imitate and copy others. Fiction has 
great influence on the mind of young 
children, who try to copy and resemble 
their favourite heroes and heroines. The 
process has a tremendous impact on their 
character-building. 


Whods responsible for this crime against 
children? The educational policy of 
America must be held responsible for this 
seduction of the innocent. Social condi- 
tion and economic inequality may be 
responsible for love ‘comics’ and crime 
feomies’; but what about war ‘comics’ 
and superman ‘comics’? In such ‘comics’, 
the Americans are represented as God’s 
chosen people in the world, endowed with 
super-strength and intelligence to domi- 
nate over the Chinese, Japanese, Negroes, 
Russians etc. who deserve only to be put 
down er shot dead. Gleichschaltung (con- 
formity) and Verschwiegenheit (acquies— 
cence) were the slogans of  Hitlerite 
Germany, where the German race was 
painted as ‘‘Herren-Volk.”’ The same spirit 
seems to dominate post-war American 
educational policy. 


America fears and hates nothing like 
communism. Soto warn her children of 


he communist menace and to keep her 
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people ever alert against any possible 
Soviet attack, America has geared her 
educational policy to develop a racist- 
cum-war mentality. Educational institu- 
tions are injecting the virus of cold war in 
innocent children. In short, her educa- 
tional policy has been permeated with the 
methods of totalitarianism in order to 
maintain a united front against Commu- 
nism from within and withoute At the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, when 
the Prussian educational system was 
reorganised, Won Humboldt enunciated 
the principle that “what you would put 


into the State, you must first put into 


the school’. This principle is the greatest 
threat to democracy, and mankind from 
age to age become a pawn on the chess- 
board of international politics. Will they 
have to think and do as the State wishes 
them to think and do, will they have to 
behave slave-like_as the State will order 
them to behave; will they have no free 
will to determine their wellbeing? This is 
a challenge to free man. 


However, let us come to the point. 
This crime against innecent children is a 
state creation- This is the opinion of the 
teachers of America: Let us quote again 
in extenso from “A crime against our 
children.”’: 


‘Nor can it be said that the schools of 
the land are doing much to counteract the 
brutalising influences of these media 
(Comics). The schools are serving 
increasingly as ‘an instrument of national 
policy’, a term with which Eisenhower has 
described what he considers to be their 
essential educational function, More and 
mote, under the guidance of careful 
directives from different sources, schoels 
ate indoctrinating children with the 
precepts of the ‘Cold War’. The children 
ate learning daily that the Soviet Unions 
China and the Eastern European countries 
are the moral foes of the United States; 
that their country is gravely ménaced by 
a diabolical ‘Communist fifth-column 
conspiracy’ engineered by Moscow, and 
that the reason they periodically have te 
hide under their desks. isthat war may 
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break out and bombs may fall at any 
moment of the day or night. At the 
same time, they are being taught that 
man can serve no purpose nobler than 
war: Under theimpact of such ‘entertain— 
ment’ and ‘education’ as they now receive; 
and growing up in the dark repressive 
atmosphere which permeates the land, 
more and more children become 
juvenile delinquents. But the growth of 
delinquency, of course, is only one of the 
multiple sinister effects of the Cold Wat 
programme upon our children. Indeed, if 
-one speaks of the greatest criminality in 
the United States today, it is not the 
crimes of the children that should be 
mentioned, it is the crimes that are’being 
committed against the children by those 
persons now shaping the Cold War policies 
of our Government” 


Loek through any textbook or any 
children’s literature of America, and you 
will find the same spirit of the preparation 
of the children’s mind for war, the same 
spirit of racist mentality and Cold War 
in ite in an international meeting of 
educationists about textbooks organised 
by Unesco in Tokyos there was a thorough 
discussion of objectives and principles 
which should guide producers of textbooks 
in the treatment of other peoples, and 
they came to a unanimous decision as 
follows: —‘*There is an urgent need today 
to broaden the sympathies and under- 
standing of Eastern and other peoples by 
an insistence on the esssential trend in 
history toward a common strugg'e for 
civilisations The human heritage now 
bequathed to us is not the making of any 
one country or groups of countries, past 


or present, but the outcome of the 
struggle and aspirations of different 
communities throughout history. It 


would follow from this that the history 
and culture of a country has to be studied 
in an international spirit without neglect- 
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ing a national emphasise This implies a 
wider perspective on the world, which has 
to be the basis in all teaching, and, there- 
fore, in the history textbooks,” (See 
document Unesco/ED/163) This decision 
is being violated by America. 


Quite a different picture seems to be 
séen in Eastern Europes Genuine love of 
one’s country implies respect for other 
nations, for their liberty and independence: 
The patriotic feelings of the Soviet people 
are said to be mingled witha feeling of 
frieņdship and respect for other people. 
Keeping in view the educational role of 
books for children, the Soviet Government 
claims to do every thing to make the 
books artistic. That is why, it isclaimed, 
so much attention is devoted in the USSR 
to the publication of children’s beoks, 
Consideration is given to didactic 
purposes and not to commercial objects. 
The purpose of the literature for children 
there is to assist in the education of an 
optimistic, brave and industrious people 
who love their own country and respect 
other nations. Allimpartial writers who 
have visited Eastern Europe; the Soviet 
Union and Eastern Germany seem to 
agree that textbooks there are clean and 
free from racial hatred or animosity, 
although they are permeated with Marxist 
doctrines. Teachers, writers, artists, 
publishing houses, all are trying there to 
keep the child free from hatred and 
prejudice, and are working fora stable 
peace and copperation between nations. 


Children should be given such education 
as would enable them to live a full life a 
offer useful service to others, and for a 
education should be de-politicised. Th, 
old, old idea of Plato, ‘If young men 
have been and are well brought up, all 
things go swimmingly in the state,’ still 
holds good. 
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HONOUR BOARDS 


SHAMSUDDIN, B, A., M, Ed, Raipur 


Maintenance of Honour Boards does 
not seem to be popular with schools in 
the country. In the majority of schools 
Honour Boards display names of only 
such students as score distinctions at 
public examinations. This is taking a 
very limited view of the school’s functions 
and importance in society. In fact, 
schools should cater to theall round needs 
ef students and be proud of these who 
bring them honour in any field. £ 


In some schools, there are Honour 
Boards, but they are uncared for. They 
are not prəperly displayed which defeats 
its own purpose. Honour Boards serve a 
very useful purpose in a school set-up. 
They can be (i) an incentive to students 
in general; (ii) an encouragement to 
those whose names are displayed; and 
(ili) can create a link of affinity between 
students and the institution. 


In fact, the Honour Board is a valuable 
possession of a school. It is no exagger- 
ation to say that the Honour Board will 
decorate the school walls better than all 
sorts of other pictures. It reflects the 
glory of the school, and at the same time 
gives a sense of fulfilment to pupils who 
bring honour to their institutions. Its 


It will 
incentive to scores of other 
pupils who will enter that 


importance does not end there. 
serve as an 
ambitious 

institution. 


There is, however, a tendency to restrict 
the application of the Honour Board to 
‘the field of scholastic achievement only, 
This practice quite naturally lays undue 
weightage on only one aspect of education, 
and hence inspires only a section of the 
school population. 


The Honour Board designed and 
suggested below is free from such lapses, 
Such a Board should te displayed ima 
prominent place in the school, like the 
main hall, the verandahs or the entrance- 
porch where it can be within sight of 
every visitor. Thereisno harm if more 
than one Honour Board is maintained 
and exhibited in different places. 
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Our Educational Diary 
“ PEPYS ” 


4—9—60. The Madras Govt. has 
included a proposal to start a third 
University either at Madurai or Coimbatore 


in the Third Plan» 


19—9—60. Mr. Kabir disclosed chat 
the Union Government was drawing up a 
scheme which would guarantee that no 
student who had the urge and initiative 


was denied higher education. He also 
said thatthe Govt. always encouraged 
researche . Anybody who submitted a 


echeme of research would be given grants 

‘“within limits ef Government’s resources”. 
He was against boys under 16 being sent 
up for University education. He said 
teachers should be well-cared for. The 
country was in need of dedicated and 
contented teachers. This would solve 
ninety-percent of “our educational 
problems, he said. 


28—9—60. Dr. Shrimalir discounted 
the repert that Mr C. D Deshmukh’ 
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term would be extended on the score, he 
was Over-aged having reached 64. 


[But we knew it is net the age consider- 
ation alone. Anyway, we are afraid, 
we are lesing the services of an 
enlightened individual. It would be 
very difficult a replaee him ] 


4— 10—60. The T. T. Devasthanam 
committee has requested the 
Gevernment to establish the proposed 
Central Sanskrit Institute at- Tirupati, 
premising all necessary help, including 
finance. 


[It is a request which the Union Govt. 
might well accept. The Iscation of 
a Sanskrit Institute at Tirupati would 
be ideal» To locate it in Hyderabad, 
simply because it is centrally situated, 
would not serve the cause of Sanskrit. 
The atmosphere is not conducive to 
the growth of Sanskrit. ] 


Union, 
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5-10-60. The Kerala Education Bill will 
again be amended and ene mere attempt 
made to arrive at ‘‘ agreed formulae.” 

x x > xX 

Dr. Shrimalai, speaking at Tirupati 
made a fervent plea to the teachers to 
create faith in ideals and values. Itis net 
good to be only educated. One must alse 
be good. 


[Teachers alone cannot achieve this: 
Leaders of society; poligical & social, 
must alse prove that they have 
espect fer moral values. It is these 
that have helped te destroy them 
among the present generation]. 

8—10—60. The Orissa Government 

have deelded to set up a Rural University 
at Bhuveneswar ata cest of tw croress 
and it will begim to function from July 


next. It will impart education in agricul- 
ture, veterinary science for animal 
husbandry, agriculture-engineering agd 


home science: 


are QC wee 


Wanted Single Faculty Universities 
and Academies 


M. S: V. Chari, B.A , Tindivanam 


It is generally recognised that the 
present system of higher educatien in 
India, with its insistence on the students 
getting a prescribed minimum ef marks in 
a minimum number of subjects, leaves 
no scepe for brilliant students who have 
talents and aptitude for only one or two 
subjects, to shine or contribute their 
intellectual mite to the welfare of the 
nation. Every educationist sympathises 
with the lot ef such brilliant young men 
and even generously pays lip-sympathy by 
saying that semething should be dene to 
them. But it all ends with this, and we 
are where we were, + ith the result that we 
are stifling the blossoming of hundreds 
of Boses, Ramans and Ramanujams- 

In a renascent India, with its admitted 
paucity of imtellectual giants, who are in 

uch urgent need for the reconstruction ef 
ndia, it would be sheer folly te be keeping 


guiet witheut doing anything te end this 
tragic indifference to the frustrated and 
brilliant young intellectuals in the 
country. 


There is only one remedy to this state 
of affairs. I suggest the starting of single 
faculty Universities and Academies spread 
all ever India. Students who secure 
brilliant marks in anyene subject in the 
S.S5.L.C, examination may be admitted 
inte these Universities and Academies. 
In the context of the present industrial 
upheaval that we are witnessing in Indias 
let us start such single-faculty Universities 
and Academies atleast in the sciences, 
including mathematics, This is the urgent 
need of the heur. 


Will the Unien Ministry of Education 
bestir itself in this direction and make 
provision for this in the Third Plan? 


SPECIAL SCHOOLS FOR 


that-all aspects ef the situation are con 
sidered by a variety of people. 


It isthe Local Education Autherity’s 
responsibility to decide whether a child 
should attend a special schoel. The medi- 
cal officers of the Schoo! Health Service 
play an important part in the examination 
of handicapped children and in advising 
the education sautherity en their need for 
special educational treatment. The 


authority, however, is expected to consult? 


other people—the parents {ef course), the 
child’s teacher, psychologists, nurses and 
social workers; in fact, anyone who can 
contribute tean understanding of the 
particular child and his individual need. 


Parents have aright te ask for their 
handicapped children to beexamined from 
the age of two years tẹ see if they need 
special educationaltreatment» They alse 
have a tight of appeal te the Minister of 
Education against the decisien ef the 
authocity to send the child te a special 
schoel or to report that he is ineducable. 
(Ineducable children are the responsibility, 
not of the educatien authority, but of the 
local health authority} The local educa- 
tion authority has a duty te discever the 
handicapped children in its area and see 
that, if necessary, they have special edu- 
cational treatment. 


The general aims of special schools do 
not differ from those of ordinary schools, 
though there may have to be some modi- 
fication of organisation and seme addition- 
al services to achieve these aims- On the 
whele, special schools are smaller than 
ordinary schools, partly because ef the 
relatively small number of any type of 
handicapped children in local need of 
special school edueation and partly because 
it would net be possible in toe large a school 
for the Head ts know the children well 
enough individually to ensure that their 
particular individual preblems were being 
well mete In the case ef young children, 
schools may be quite small, but with the 
older, they are usually big enough to allow 
for reasonably good classification, for 
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the more specialised staffing necessary fer 
a wider curriculum and te provide the kind 
of community life suitable te the maturing 
interests of the individual children. 


The regulatiens for the size ef class in 
special schools state that they must not 
be larger than ten for deaf, partially deaf 
children, or those suffering from speeeh 
defects; than 14 for blind, partially sighted 
or maladjusted children; than #0 for edu- 
cationally sub-normal, epileptie er physi- 
cally handicapped children. 


Each of the schoele has its own charac- 
ter, for they ere not cut t@ patterm. This 
is partly because there is no impesed 
curriculum, syllabus or methed; the Heads 
of the schools have frcedom, as they have 
in ordinary seheols, under their governing 
bodys te organise the echools, plan the 
curriculum and time-tables, to order the 
beoks they want and employ the methods 
of teeching which seem to them most 
desirable. 


Liberal Curriculum 


As in the ordinary schoels, the curricu- 
lum is a liberal one, giving geod place te 
art, craft, musie and physical educatien 
as well as to English, arithmetic, geogra- 
phy, histery,and so on, The various 
handicaps, of course, present various 
problems in teaching and learning. In 
schoels fer the deaf, skilled teaching of 
speech and language and informed use of 
hearing aids is necessary te enable these 
children to live and learn as nermally as 
possible. Blind children must be taught 
Braille and must be given opportunities 
to learn to live independently in a 
world designed for sighted people. 
Educationally sub-norma] children need 
to go at a slower pace and to be 
taught by. those who appreciate 
their inability to deal with complex situa- 
tions and ideas. Maladjusted children, 
with their severe emocional problems, need 
specially skilled handling. It is recognised 
however that, fundamentally, all children 
haye the same general emotional needs 
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and interest in education, though they 
may vary in their ability to pursue know- 
ledge ana acquire skill. The social side of 


education is regarded asimpertant, Handi- 


capped children particulary need to learn 
to be independent, to show initiative and 
to live happily with other peeple, te take 
responsibility and te aecept the disci- 
plines necessary for goed group lifes The 
special schools meee this need well and help 
the children to learn te live happily with 
their handicaps. 


For many handicapped children, admis- 
sien te a epecialschool provides an epper- 
tunity to enjoy companionship with ether 
children like themselves: and this as a rule 
relieves them from the feelings of inferi- 
ority which inhibit learning and harmo- 
nious deyelopment. Most thrive well and 
reveal hitherto hidden possibilitiesin the 
particularly favourable climate of the 
special school. Nevertheless, when handi- 
capped children are able happily and 
profitably to attend ordinary schools, 
they do se, and the situation of fridividual 
handicapped children is kept censtantly 
under review by dectors, psychologists 
and teachers; in consultation with parents 
te see whether they cam go te the ordina- 
ry schools or whether a different type of 
special scheol is indicated. 

On the whole, blind and deaf children 
remain in special schools for all er mast 
of their scheol life. Many severely physi- 


cally handicapped ehildren de so also, 


but ethers return te erdinary schools. 
Delicate and maladjusted children, en the 
other hand, usually attend special schools 
for a temperary period. Epileptic children 
whe are responding well to treatment, 
remain in erdinary sehools as far as possi- 
ble, though some go to special schools, 
and the majority of children with speech 
defects have treatment while attending 
ordinary schools. 


Many of the special schools are bearding 
.scheols, since it is enly in large centres of 
population that there are enough ehildren 
to make it feasible to establish day special 
schools for each type of handicap. Great 
impertance, however, is attached to keeping 
the child in touch with his home. Parents 
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are encouraged to visit their children, and 
all children return home for regular 
helidays. In some cases there is a weekly 
boarding system whereby children can 
return heme at the weekends. 


Although attendance at day schools 
keeps the children in their homes and in 
touch with everyday life, the boarding 
schools have made a great contribution 
te the education ef handicapped children, 
providing cemmunities suited to their 


needs in which they have good compan- 


ionship with ether children and opportu- 
nity and time to develop interests and 
hobbies through the encouragement of 
resident staff andthe stimulus of goed 
outdoor environment. Visits to places of 
interest are encouraged; and participation 
in lecal activities 


A major problem for handicapped 
children and their parents arises when the 
school-leaving age is reached. It is a 
tribute to the teaching and care they have 
received in special scheels that se mary 
of the special school “leavers”? go confi- 
dently out into life and employment, 
having gained knowledge, peise ard skill 
and an ability to work well with other 
peeple, and to cepe with their handicap. 
Mention has already been made ef the 
valuable work of the Youth Employment 
Service. 


There are unfortunately some children 
so handicapped, particularly some of the 
gravely physically disabled, for whom 
this happy entry inte adult life is impossi- 


ble. Nevertheless, the special schools 
have given-them much of happy childhood; 
goed play, companionship, knew- 


ledge and interests and a feeling of personal 
worth which should help them to meet 
even their restricted life with more inde- 
pendeace and contentment then weuld 
otherwise have been possible. 


Although everyone hopes that handi- 
capped young people will have the adult 
satisfaction of becoming self-supporting 
or even partly so, every handicapped child 
is considered to be worthy of education, 
apart altogether from the possibility of 
his future employability: 


FOREIGN LANGUAGES IN THE USSR 


Professor Ilya Galperin, Philologist 


How are foreign languages studied in 
the Soviet Unien? Are there mary Seviet 
people whe can read and speak a foreign 


language? Which languages are studied 
mostof all? What are the teaching 
methods? These questions are frequently 


asked by guests from many countries, 


including India, when they visit the Soviet’ 


- Union te acquaint themselves with the 
educational system ef the USSR. As 
well as I can, in the space of this brief 
article, | shall try to answer some of these 
questionse There is plenty to say, though 
I might as well admit at ence that we are 
far- from satisfied with our present 
achievements in this sphere. 


A Letter in the London “Times” 


The fact that the study of foreign 
languages has been put en a sound footing 
in the USSR is attested to by the letter 
of a group of British scientists, published 
in The Times eof February 1, 1959, 
According to these British specialists who 
visited out country, the Soviet Union 
has outstripped Great Britain net enly in 
rocketry and sputniks, but also in the 
training of teachers of foreign languages. 
More and better teachers of the English 
language, they wrote, were being trained 
in the USSR than in England, the home 
of that languages. How true is this, Ido 
not know, but there is no denying that 
such a statement bears out the progress 
achieved in the study of foreign languages 
in eur country» 


Foreign Languages Taught at Every Level 


The Soviet people) in whatever sphere 
they may be employed, always shaw a 
great eagerness for knewledge. ‘This zest 

for learning is a characteristic fagture of 
Soviet saciety. Nearly everybody studies 
in the USSR, whether young or ald. Old 
skills and knowledge are being refreshed, 
and new ones constantly acquired. Among 


the other general educational subjects’ 
foreign languages occupy a place of great 
importance, They are taught, therefere, 
atevery rung of the public education 
system: in the secondary school, technical 
school, higher school, and postgraduate 
coursese The Western European langua- 
ges studied are: English, French, German, 
Spanish, Polish, Rumanian’ and Czech 
The Eastern languages are: Chinese, 
Hindi, Urdu, Bengali, Japanese and ether 
languagese One of them is an obligatory 
subject of the curricula. Every type of 
school, therefore, allots definite hours to 
thestudy of fereigh languages, defines 
the aim to be achieved by the teachers, 
works out specific curricula, and supplies 
the pupils with the necessary textbooks 
and readers. Matriculation in a higher 
school alse entails an examination in a 
foreign languagee Te fifl the growing 
need fer teachers of foreign languages 
the USSR has set up a special type ef 
higher school—the pedagogical institutes — 
of fereign languages. The leading insti- 
tute of this type is the Moscow State 
Pedagogical Institute of Foreign Languages 
which net only trains foreign language 
teachers, but also qualified translaters. 
Mereover, the public education depart- 
ments in all the large cities of the Soviet 
Unien have erganized a wide network of 
courses fer these who wish to study for’ 
eign langusgess The number of these 
courses has been growing from year to 
year. 


Foreign Languages at Factories and Plants 


Foreign languages, too, are being 
studied at the factories and plants, in the 
offices and clubs all over the country. 
These studiess as a rule, are erganized by 
the trade unions in the shape of study. 
circles which very many factery and 
office workers attend. 


The systema ef currespondence courses 
for the study of foreign languages has 
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also been developed very widely. The 
USSR has many correspondence institutes 
and faculties (belonging to varieus 
colleges), as 
correspondence courses. 


The Moscow Television Centre is now 
prepating to broadcast English lessons. 
The studio has already invited teachers of 
language institutes, and they ate now 
working out the teacting metheds 
suitable to the specific conditiens of 
telecasts. 


The graduates of foreign languages 
institutes have a fair command of the 
languages of their choice. In some of the 
technicai schools, the aim of teaching a 
foreign language is limited to the practieal 
needs—the ability to read and understand 
the specialized literature. 


Breadth and Broader Vision 


These who know at least one foreign 
language realize that it gives them breadth 
and broader vision. It widens their range 
ef interests, and induces them to take a 
a deeper interest in their native languages 
Acquaintance with the life and culture 
of a fereign country is another side ef the 
educational vaiue of foreign language 
study and receives due attention in the 
teaching process. 


well as foreign language . 
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To fillthe growing need for literature 
in foreign languages, numerous 
textbooks, teaching aids and readers are 
published im the Seviet Union. The 
classics of world literature are published 
for advanced studies. Many people in 
the Soviet Union are able to read the best 
authors ef other countries ia the original. 


I should not omit to mention the role 
of the Central Foreign Literature Library 
fa spreading knowledge of. foreign 
languages. Very many teachers, engineers, 
factory and office workers have learnt 
fereign languages in the study groups 
organized by this library, While helping 
the Seviet readers to learn foreign 
langueges, the library has alse been 
keeping them informed of the latest 
books published abroad: Meetings between 
the readers and prominent representatives 
of foreign culture are also organized by 
the library. In the buses, in the subway, 
in the parks and the theatre lobbies, one 
may mote and more often find peeple, 
both young and old; carrying books in 
foreign languages. More and mere 
cinema—goers want to see foreign films 
that are net dubbed. Mere and more Soviet 
people are able to do without interpreters 
when travelling abroad or receiving 
foreign guests at home. 


The Librarian’s Relations with 
Teachers and Students 


Sat Pal Goyal B.A., Dip. Lib. Sc. (Delhi), Chandigarh 


Since the dawn of democracy in India, 
the concept ef education has alse been 
revolutionalized. Education has become 
a process of self~education,; where the 
teacher's role is largely to bea “‘friend, 
philosopher and guide ” Libraries have also 
acquireé great importance. The-academie 
library may be regarded as the nerve- 
centre of the institution. 


But the resources of our academic libra- 
ry cannot be fully utilised, until and unless 


the principal, the teachers, the librarian and 
the students understand its purposes and 
agree on what it can do for the institution. 


The Principal and the Librarian:—The 
Headmaster or the Principal of a scheol 
er college is the hub of the educatienal 
process. He has a wider vision of the 
college ot scheel life, to which the librarian 
must contribute by informing him abeut 
the day to day activities of the librarye Ne 
policy of major importance should be 
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adopted without his approval. He should 
be consulted every time a librarian faces a 
problem. The librarian may repuest the 
provision of adequately paid trained staff 
te run the library. 


Library Committee andthe Librarian: — 
There should be a library committee of 
6 persons’ (8 members of the teaching 
staff, principal as ‘ex-efficio’ Chairman 
and the librarian as its secretary). 
interest of the institution, 9s in the Senate 
of U.S. A., 1/érd of the members from 
the teaching staff should change. The 
ideal function of the committee is to ‘‘aid 
and advise” the librarian. 


The committee should not interfere 
with the technical work of the librarian, 
Wherever the committee has direct con- 
trel over the acts of librarians surveys 
in U.S. A. show that the standard of 
beoks on the shelves and service has con- 
siderably declined. 


Library Superintendent:-The library 
superintendent has also a place in the 
library advisory beard. Whatever has 
been said about the library committee alsa 
applies to the library superintendent. 


Non-instructional Staff:-Nen—instruc— 
tional staff will have certain legitimate 
demands upon the iibrary service. They 
will need books for infermations inspira- 
tion and recreation, which should be pro- 
vided ro them as far as possible. 


Student Library  Assistants:-In some 
libraries, selected stucents,: designated as 
‘Student Library Assistants”, are given 
certain responsibilities of the library. 
They werk for 8hours a week or 45 
minutes a day. They help the staff in the 
preparation of books for use. Their work 
should be carefully supervised. As- a 
compensation for their work, they are 
given half-fee concession. 


TEACHERES AND STUDENTS 


In the? 
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Teacher’s expectation from librarian 


and students:— 


A 6(i) Librarian 


6 <1) Materials for class aoom. The 
teachers depend on the library for 
the materials they use, and the 


library depends upon the teacher for incen- 
tive which he furnishes for the utilization 
ef its resources, and to a great extent for 
the selection of books- Teachers expect 
that thelibrary will stook adequate num— 
bers of references, text and semi-text 
books (especially books as recemmended in 
the prospectus ofan institution) and 
boeks on allied 3ubjects. The library 
must be prepared te satisfy the demands 
made on it in this field- 


(6) 2 Use and enjoyment of books:—It ts 
expected that librarians will cooperate 
with teachers and students in helping 
them to enjoy boeks and libraries, because 
it is their responsibility to teach students 
the use of libraries. 


(6)3 Selection of new materials:-Even 
if members of the staff select boeks, the 
duty of the librarian is not over. Libra- 
rians should make it certain that the 
budget is not spent too quickly and thus 
exhausted before the year ‘is well under 
way. The librarian will continuosly ctreu- 
late to staff members listsof new beoks 
in their respective spheres. He should be 
vigilant to see that funds are not wasted: 


B6 From Students :—-Teachers 
from students that they will 
comment on the “reading”. 
take the “‘library period’’ 
read books for 
and recreation. 


expect 
report and 

They wil 
seriously and 
“information”, inspiration 


Librarian’s eXpectations from Students 
and Teachers :- 


UA) Students. 
7ACL) To seek any kind of Guidance .- 


Librarians are no longer mere custodians 
of books whose sole purpose is to guard 
them against loss. They are interpreters 
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of books and teachers in the sense that 
by their efforts students are introduced to 
the contents of boeks and libraries. 


In the period of traditienal edueation, 
students read only text books and had no 
interest beyond those of subjects and 
books. But the dynamic method has 
compelled ther to read widely and have 
interests of wider range. 


7A(#) Care af Books and Library propertyi: 


Students should use library books. and 
other property carefully: It isa matter of 
common experience that seme students 
misuse bo@kse Dre Ranganathan says: 
“Margins were taken as free spaces to 
write in. Whole pages were sometimes 
heavily underlined. Peeple, too lazy to 
take notes and indifferent to the needs 
of others, even went to length of ripping 
eut a scere of pages at atime Illustra- 
tions were deformed by beards, caste marks 
or spectacles, and seme plates have been 
jost.” 


It is expected that students will not do 
such things again. 


7(3) Discipline in Library :-Students are 
expected to maintaim discipline in library 
by obeying library rules ‘‘which are for 
their convenience” and benefit. Library 
rules should net be considered as hurdles 
in their waye 


7(4) Record of their Reading:-It is expect- 
ed that students will maintain a record 
of their reading in a ‘Record Book” which 
will reveal the call no., author, title and 
their opinien about the book. 


Librarian’s Expectations from Teachers. 
S(1) Knowledge of contents of the Library:- 


Teachers can fully utilise the resources 
of a library when they know its centents- 
They should also know new materials in 
their sphere, so that books in their respec- 
tive subjects may be kept up- to-date. 
The teacher can help the librarian in 
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discarding material which is no 
useful. 


longer 


8 8) Development of “Reading habit’’:- 


The dynamic method demands from 
a teacher that he (a) will explain the use of 
books to students and (b) develop the 
‘reading habit” and taste te enrich 
knowledge. 


Teachers should not eonsider that their 
days of learning are over and that their 
business is to teach, net to learn. Even 
the wisest and most learned man alive is 
still, as Newton saido “like a child 
picking pebbles by the sea of knowledge.” 
They, by their personal example, will 
attract students to utilise the resources of 
the library. 


Students’ expectations. 


9.1) Wide Collection of books :-Students 
may expect that the library will heuse a 
wide range ef collections of boeks and 
kindred material, in every subject in the 
universe of knowledge, se that they may 
use them for “information, inspiration 
and recreation’. 


9(2) Oppertunityto use the Library :- 


Students may expect thatthey will be 
previded every opportunity te use the 
library’s materials freely and cemfortably. 
There will be open access, and library rules 
will not hinder their use. 


93) Teaching the Use of Books :-Stu- 
dents are net permitted to experiment in 
a chemistry laberatery without suitable 
preliminary instruetion in the use of appa- 
ratusand materialse Yet most students 
have learned toe little about the equip- 
ment ef the most universal of all labera- 
tories— The Library’. This hinders the 
proper use of boeks. Teachers and libra- 
rians should impart. inétruction in the 
use of books in the ‘ Library Period’’s 
which sheuld be provided in the time- 
table. 
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o(4) Library Atmosphere :-A library 
should have an ‘‘atmosphere’’, and its 
essentials are quiet, space. dignity and 
beautys: The library should be well venti- 
lated and set apart for the library pur- 
poses. It should be attractively laid out in 
the matter of furniture as well as the wall 
display, and it must have the calm and 
studious atmosphere which is very valuable 
to tne library. 


Staff relations inthe administration 
of an academle library should be such that 
the library may be utilised by staff and 
students to its maximum; and the library 
may be run on such lines that all the Five 
Laws of Library Science are implemented 
and the library may become the. most 
useful and most used part of an 
institutions 


man 


THE BIOGRAPHICAL NOVEL 


Miss S, L, Aiyar, M.A, Ph. D., Bombay 


The biographical novel is the latest in 
the evolution of the novel and it is only 
in the last thirty years that it has become 
popular. Itis new an accepted form of 
fiction. 


The new-found interest in history in 
the closing years ef the eighteenth 
century created the historical novel; in the 
same way, the newly awakened desire to 
study human personality and enshrine it 
in biography paved the way for biographi- 
cal fiction. The development of this 
form may be said to be parallel tothe 
progress made by biography, towards 
becoming a conscious art form. 


As its name indicates, the biographical 
novel selects forits hero or heroine an 
individual about whom thereis sufficient 
information and who, as it often happens. 
has been the subject of biographies. Thus 
biography ministers te biographieal fiction, 
even as history does to historical fiction. 
The difference between biographical fiction 
and historical fiction is analogous to the 
difference between biography and history: 
Inthe historical novel the emphasis is 
upen the background, while in the biogra- 
phical, itis upon the actual men and 
women who played their part upon the 
stage of life. The aim of the historical 
novelist is to depict an epoch in history 
and to show “the body of the time, its 
orm and pressure’, He tries to capture 


the ethos of an age,its zeitgeist- As 
against this, the biographical noyel sets 
out to portray the character and destiny 
of an individual. We may define it thusl 
It is a novel that seeks to apply fictiona: 
methods, including the introduction of 
invented scenes and characters, with a 
view to illuminating every circumstance 
connected with an historical personality; 
in its development, as shaped by, and 
shaping the “Time Spirit”. 


The biographical novel appears to be 
an offsheot of the historical novel, just as 


‘the political novel is anothers Writers 


have shifted their emphasis from the 
historical background to the historical 
figures. Butterfield (in 1924) anticipates 
this new form of the novel when he says: 
‘Biography also may place new fields of 
experience within the scope of the novel’’s 
and then his theme would be, ‘fa human 
heartcaught in the world and entangled 
in time and circumstance”. It is interest- 
ing to recollect that Sir Walter Scott was 
staunch in his opinion that no novelist 
should make the «historical figures 
prominent. Since Scott wasa romanticist 
with a strong penchant for history, he 
defines the historical novelas a compound 
of different kinds of fiction, the novel of 
adventure, the realistic novel and the 
Gothic novel. In his novels the historic- 
al figures are always relegated to a 
subordinate place; they form not the 
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centre of action, but just an entourage to 
lend verisimilitude to the novel. 


While defining the biographical novel, 
as one which sets out to portray the 
character and destiny of a single indi- 
vidual, we must not forget that the life 
of a great man is often inextricable from 
his country’s destiny. A novel on a 
scientist would inevitably be a novel on 
the advance of science; we have such a 
one in Zol Harsany’s The Star Gazer 
(on Galileo): Merezkovsky’s The Romance 
of Leonardo da Vinci cannot neglect the 
state of Italian art altogether: Likewise 
Pierre Lamure’s Moulin Rouge (on 
Toulouse Lautrec) has to allow scope for 
a description of life in Parisian Mont- 
martre. Men like Napoleon, Garibaldi or 
Lincoln stand as the epitome of their 
country’s destiny. Writing novels on the 
lives of such men involves a depiction of 
the times in which they lived, for they are 
the makers of history: Not infrequently, 
therefore, a biographical novel may step 
into the realm of history and challenge a 
place also as an historical novel. This 
is marked in novels like Feuchtwanger’s 
This is the hour, a novel on Goya; 
Merezkovsky’s novel on Leonardo, an 
Lytton’'s Rienzi. 


It is necessary, however, that the 
novelist must keep his aim clear and not 
allow the central figure to be blurred by 
other interests; for in a biographical novel 
every episode is related to the hero. History 
can only aid the dynamic presentation of 
character, the destiny of the hero and his 
pressure on the times, it cannot usurp the 
prominent place. Just as the historical 
novelist spotlights his treatment of an 
epoch in a novel, by introducing men and 
women who were actors in the. drama of 
the age, the novelist of biography brings 
out the significance of a man’s life by 
relating it to historical events. Mark how 

in Merezkovsky’s novel the changes and 
chances of state policy are dene in lively 
tints and the luxury and lasciviousness of 
the times are made to stand out in their 
‘native hue’! The novelist projects the 
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life of Leonardo against the background 
of Renaissance Italy, where superstition, 
religious fanaticism and pseudo-knowledge 
jostled with beauty, art and intellectual 
curiosity of a high order; but the person- 
ality of Leonardo dominates over this 
background. 


If from one point of view the biogra- 
phical novel results from the invasion of 
biography by ficcion, from another, it 
implies the disciplining of fiction by the 
hard facts of biography and the need for 
the novelist to prime himself thoreughly 
with the latest researches of scholars who 
have brought to light whatever had been 
previously obscure. Apart from this, the 
novelist who ventures on ‘this. field has 
often to bring to bear his own viewpoint 
and interpretation of the life chosen. 
The biographical novelist is thus Janus- 
faced, with one face looking towards 
fiction and the other towards fact. 
The creative imagination and the erudi- 
tion backing it form, as it were, the two 
wings of an artist who wishes .to succeed 
in this type. 


The biographice] novel should not be 
confused with biographies (like those of 
Andre Maurois or Emil Ludwig) which 
employ the art of fiction in order to 
enhance the narrative. The biographer 
cannot invent scenes or dialogues of. 
episodes, though he may dramatise, select- 
and arrange his matter, in order to 
‘“iiluminate the man” before us, to revive 
him te our imagination in ‘‘his habit as 
he lived”. Just as the imaginative light 
in the historian’s mind plays upon 
history, so does the creative mind of the 
biographer transform the dry bones of 
biographical matter into art. Lytton 
Strachey’s (Queen Victoria. Ludwig's 
Cleopatra, Adam Back’s. Life of Budda, 
Cecil Woodham—Smith’s Florence Nightin 
gale, Eve Curie’s Madame Curie and many 
other biographies of our time read like 
novels without straying out of the bounds 
of strict biography. It would not be far 
fetched to say that modern expriments in 
biegraphy have prepared the ground fot 
biographical fictions Asagainst biography, 
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biographical fietion invents minor charac- 
ters, episodes and scenes, but allin keep- 
ing with the theme, i. e, the life and 
character of the hero. 


The biographical novel has to be 
ditinguished not only from the historical 
novel, but from other types: for example, 
novels having an imaginary figure for 
their main character try to achieve. histori- 
cal verisimilitude by making the hero work 
out his destiny among real characters. 
Edward Thompson’s The Youngest Disciple 
is an instance of this» The hero of this 
novel is the imaginary Paneh Cowrie, but 
the Buddha is also brought in. This does 
net make the novel biographical. 
Another type is the novel which chooses 
a fictitious name for a historical charac: 
ter. Such a novel usually takes more 
liberties with facts than is permissible. 
In many of these novels there is hardly any 
resemblance between the novel hero and 
the ene heis supposed to represent In 
Lady Caroline Lamp’s Glenarvon, the 
hero is supposed to be Byron. The whole 
plot of this novel is invented, and every 
biographical figure appears under a ficti- 
tious name» The hero of Somerset Maug- 
ham’s Moon and Sixpence, Strickland. 
has very little in common with the painter 
Gauguin. The Tahiti scenes are the only 
ones which seem to be common to both 
of them. Howthencan one cail Maug- 
ham’s novel biographical? 


The problems which arise with regard 
to this form of fiction are both varied and 
interesting. It is possible for instance to 
employ the fictional method in such a way 
that it falsifies the character of the life 
présented, in essential respects. If it does 


this, it may gain as fiction but lose as 
becomes 


biography, and ,the novel the 


the ferm. 
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instrument of biographical distortion 
The innumerable novels of Harrison 
Ainsworth fall undes thls type It 
happens that a-novelist fails to enter into 
the spirit of “ a life” asis seenin Neila 
Gardner White’s, A Daughter of Time, a 
novel on Katherine Mansfield» If the 
novelist had not avered that her novel is 
on Katherine Mansfield. one would 
not have recognised the 


, characters under their false names; since 


many significant details of, the life are 
absent, The greater part of the novel 
deals owith Katherine’s realationship to 
Murry, and very little is said about her 
genius. 


There are biographical novels which 
steer'so close to facts that they err on the 
other side, and remain bad biographies 
In others so much fictitious and legendary 
matter is intreduced that hardly any 
biographical truth is left over to justify 
This is the fault of Flora 
Annie Steel’s novels on the Moghul 
emperors. A very glaring fault in this 
type of novel is the deliberate twist 
given to the character of a known histor- 
ical figure. Thus Rebert Payne in The 
Lord Comes mars the ‘beauty of the 
Buddha’s life and character by che 
intreduction of unseemly elementsiin the 
first half of the novel. He depicts the hero 
as leading a Bohemian! ife in the taverns 
and pleasure resorts of the city. These 
scenes grate on our aesthetic. sense, as 
they do not fit in with what we know-of 
the here’s life and character. The Light 
of Asia does net quite shine in-the dark 
lantern of the writers and his art is rather 
askew. 


(To be centinued) 
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It is expected of the Secondary School, 
as one ef its most important functions, 
to determine the aptitudes, inclinations 
and innate potentialities of the pupil and 
then to give him proper directions. As 
an effective means to achieve chis end, a 


programme of guidance and counselling is 


absolutely essential.” 


By a guidance programme, it. is meant 
to help the pupil to discover his “Katural 
endownments and ‘fto develop in him an 
insight into the solution of his problems.” 
It enables him ‘‘to become adjusted te 
his present situation and to plan his future 
in line with his interests, abilities and 
social needs.” 


Importance 


A regular programme of guidance has 
become almost indispensable in every 
‘school as a result of the introduction of a 
diversified curriculum. Here the pupils 
are confronted with the problem of 
choosing subjects and courses of study, 
and hence there exists a high probability 
of making a wrong choice, if they are left 
to themselves: It is equally harmful, even 
if parents do this work regarding the 
choice of subjects and courses for their 
children, because they are naturally 
‘tempted by their high vocational ambitiens 
and aspirationse This creates very serious 
problems and often makes the pupil a 
misfit in society. Lack of proper guidarice 
is one of the basic factors responsible for 
educated unemployment in our country, 
and the solution of this problem depends 
on the extent to which we are able to 
find out ways and means to fit square 
pegs in square holes and- round pegs in 
round holes. 


The underiying principle of guidance is 
the proper and profitable use of human 
energy. The school alone is considered to 
be the legitimate agency which has to 
take up this responsibility of guiding 
pupils; and teachers are considered to be 


the competent personnel to explore and 
develop the aptitudes and tastes of the 
pupil. As a matter of fact, there is 
guidance in some form or other in every 
school, whether pupils and teachers are 
aware of it or not. 


Educational and Vocational Guidance 


These are two aspects of the same 
programme. Strictly speaking, educational 
guidance means guidance within the schools 
This includes guidance tegarding the choice 
of subjects and courses, books for reading, 


methods and schemes of learning, co- 
curricular activities and the like. 
Vocational guidance refers to that 


aspect of the programme which deals with 
problems regarding the choice of proper 
vocations. So, its main aim is to enable 
the individual te choose a suitable vocation - 
in accordanee with his abilities and incli- 
nationse Very few people are fortu- 
nate enough in this respect, are able to. 
derive pleasure from the work they do and 
are really happy. Therefore, if some 
means are adopted toenable the individual 
to choose proper vocations, it will bea 
very great service to humanity. The 
following are some of the natural results 
of such a programme of vocational 
guidance:— 


(i) Free growth of the individual’s 


qualities. 
(ii) Proper use of human energy. 


It is impossible to make educational 
guidance free from its vocational impli- 
cations, as the vocational goal is naturally 
having much influence over the educa- 
tional choice. Even when educational 
guidance is given, its vocational aspect 
will creep in at least implicitly. All the 
directions which may given will be centred 
round the vocational aim, and the teacher 
isexpeeted to guide the pupil to the 
pursuit of suitable vocations considering 
the individual’s abilities. 


LETTER TO EDITOR 


Techniques of understanding 


Now it is quite clear that a thorough 
understanding of the child is of vital 
importance for proper guidance. Such a 
knowledge about the child can be made 
available from different sourcese Testing 
is a common technique, which may serve 
the purpose well. This is a device which 
is economical in collecting ‘‘aecurate” 
and “objective” information in meaning- 
ful terms through quantitative description 
of data» But it should be noted that 
“tests give evidence regarding what a 
student can do, but they cannot take 
decisions for him’’» However, a combi- 
nation of test ‘results and other less 
objective types of 
achievements; adjustments, emotional 
balance etc., which can be obtained by 
means of cumulative reoords, anecdotal 


evidence like past 
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records, case study metheds and the like 
is helpful for organising an effective 
programme of guidance. 


All these methods are widely used in 
countries like the United States of 
America. In India, we are just trying to 
understand the educational significance 
and practicability of these metheds. In 
this connection, the Secondary Education 
Cemmission gives the following 
suggestions :— 


(i) The services of trained guidance 
officers and career masters should 
ə be made available to all educational 
institutions: 
Audio-visual aids, like vocational 
guidance films, should be used to 
inform pupils of the significance of 
various occupations and the nature 
of work invelved therein. 


(ii) 


LETTER TO EDITOR 


Dear Mr. Editor, 


People are wonedering why there should 
be this persitent fall in standards at all 
levels of education. A. variety of reasons 


are given as the causes . for such 
deterioration. 

But everybody, including even the 
educationists who must know better, is 


turning a Nelson’s eye to the real reason! 
The real, tragic truthis, we are not 


concentrating on essential subjects at any ` 


level. [ suggest that,, unless we are pre- 
pared to allot 76% of the school hours to 
the study of essential subjects, at every 
stage, all talk of improving the standards 
will be just moonshine. | 


- It is a sorry fact, that in the present 
time-table we are just able to devote barely 
40% of the schoel hours to essential 
subjects. Take the primary stage for 
instance, Here the 3 R’s must be concen- 
trated upon. But, out of seven periods, 
we are able to devote only 3 periods to 
the 3 R’s. We,.devote the rest of the 
school-day to less essential subjects. Ido 
not say that they are not necessary. Í 
only contead that they are played up at 


the expense of the study of the 3 R’s. No 
wonder, the boy who emerges out of the 
primary stage has only a shaky founda- 
tion even in the 3 R’s» The same process 
is repeated in the higher stages. 


In eur fad for ‘rounding off education 
at every level, we are only giving a flimsy 
sort of education in essential subjects» 

In the secondary stage, we give our 
boys such scanty general education that 
they are unfit for specialised studies in the 
University. Itis still worse at the Univer- 
sity level. A heavy curriculum of English 
and General Knowledge studies have a 
cramping and stifling effect on the study 
of the optionels, which constitute the 
core of University education. 

Our present day curricula in education 
can enly produce students with a shallow 
knowledge wf all the subjects they have 
been taught. 

So, if we want toimprove the stundards, 
there is an urgent need for recasting our 
curricula with a view to make our 
students drink deep from the springs of 
knowledge. 


—CRITIC. 


EDITORIAL 


National Service for Students 


It is a pity that the seheme of 
compulsory national service for students 
is still being persisted with. A budget of 
Rs. 188 crores on the scheme during the 
the third plan period is now revealed. 
The national service, asnow formulated, 
is to include military training, manual 
work, social service and ‘general education’ 
for a compulsory peried of nine months. 
‘Cur fundamental objection to the scheme 
is that it causes a disastrous break im 
studies at a-very important stage in the 
life of the student. The value of the 
‘seneral education’ imparted every 
-alternate day is bound to be insignificant. 
And if the pupil picks up the academic 
routins a year later, he will be severely 
handicapped. The momentum arising 
from continuity in studies would have 
been lost Even the habit of study may 
be lost. National service might well seem 
to be unending extra-curricular activities: 
and the fate that overtakes the student 
who prefers extra-curricular to curricular 
activities will hang over every one 
particpating in the scheme. 


A second objection; no less serious, is 
that it envisages a violent disruption of 
home life, in parting children from their 
parents. It has been claimed by the 
National Service Committee: ‘‘There can 
‘be no objection, on principle or otherwise, 
to compulsion, as it is the right of the 
State to ask its citizens for a period of 
service in return for what it does for 
them.” We submit that in any event the 
State should forbear from making this 
demand on children, who are not in any 
sense full-fledged citizens. 


There are numerous other objections, 
“already canvassed in these columns. For 
one thing, compulsory manual work and 


social service may very well wean the 
student away from these desirable 
pursiuts. For aots of,irnhtiee the activ 


national service camps may well increase 


rural. unemployment. And we would 
remind the Union Ministry that the 
conference of Education Secretaries 


foresaw many difficulties. In the mean- 
while, there are many other important 
things in the educatienal field needing te 
be done during the third plan period. 
€ 

The South Indian Teacher recently wrote: 
“Foods clothing and shelter-the minimum 
needs—should be provided at any cost to 
the teachers That is the reason why we 
are to treat education as the first charge 
op the revenues...... The pupils entrusted 
to a teacher must be in manageable 


numbers...... Anti-national points in our 
history and anti-social ideas in sums in 
arithmetic beoks need elimination 


immediately......The Godless education 
sheuld give lace to a system which will 
put in fear of Ged, obedience to elders and 
loyalty te the nation. Physical education 
should be on lines suited to our country, 
and the old Indian games should be 
revived. Suchareform of the content 
of education is necessary to equip the 
future nation physically, intellectually 
and morally to bear the burden of 
freedom won at great sacrifice by our 
leaders» Here indeed are the urgent 
priorities. 


New Pedagogy for Colleges 


Some months ago Dr, H. J. Taylor of 
Assam (in an article in the Indian Express) 
suggested some new methods of teaching 
in collegese After criticising the present 
methods as encouraging the student to 
cultivate his memory and neglect his 
intelligence, Dr. Taylor declares that we 
must repudiate the idea that the teaching 
pattern must be a replica of the examina- 
tion patterns The main object of a 
lecture is not to convey information, but 
to stimulate the student’s mind» The 
student should be left to augment by his 
own efforts the information gained ia the 
class-room: If these principles are accepted, 
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‘it is clear that the teaching method also 
should follow suit. 


“A department should organise its time- 
table according to the subject and offer 
courses of lectures on the diferent 
branches. Some would be elementary; 
others more advanced. Some might be 
given each year, others in alternate years. 
‘In a three-year scheme there might even 
be -topics on which it would suffice to 
lecture every third year. Students would 


then be advised which courses te attend,°? 


and a lecturer might find himself addressing 
a mixed group of, say, first year honours 
and second year pass students. Ima field 
common to more than one department 
(physics and chemistry provide obvious 
examples) "he might draw students from 
both. The courses should be of limited 
length, 10 lectures perhaps, or 15. This 
would be very good for the lecturer, as it 
would require him to plan his work 
carefully. It would be far better than 
the present method of assigning a class te 
a lecturer and expecting him te carry on 
indefinitely.’ 


HAVE INDIAN TEACHERS FAILED 


In experimental sciences a new approach 
is required. The present practice of 
“stock experiments with stock apparatus” 
does not teach the student the art of 
scientific measurement. Dr. Taylor recalls 
how, during the war, when the value of 
the earth’s magnetic field needed to be 
measured at Bombay to devise coils to 
counteract magnetic mines, our graduates 
failed to do it correctly. He advocates 
therefore some freedom within a definite 
scheme of experiments—‘‘freedom to 
question the instructiens, freedom to try 
other methods, freedom now and then te 
measure something new.’’ 


Here are some very thoughtful and 
constructive hints for transforming our 
University teaching. They do not seek to 
do away with examinatiens, ‘ner to 
simplify them and dilute their standards. 
But they try to improve the quality of the 
teaching and raise the standard of the 
pupils. We commend them to the serious 
consideration of all college teachers 


Have Indian Teachers Failed? 


Report of a Symposium. 


Under the auspices of Extension 
Services Department, a Symposium en 
“The teachers of this country have failed 
in their mission towards the country and 
the younger generation” was arranged at 
the Govt. Mulripurpose Higher Secondary 
School, Raipur. Principal Yoganandam 
presided over the function. The spea<ers 
were: Shri S. Chaturvedi, Principal, 
Government Training College, Raipur, 
Prof. B. C. Shriva tava Chhattisgarh 
College; Shri Sevami, of Rajkumar 
College; Shri R» P. Shrivastava, Head 
‘Master, Public High School; Shri Ram- 
chandran, Principal, New Arts College; 
Shri B. Singh, Head Master, R. D. Tiwari 
High School, Shri M. Le Pande, Head 
Master, Hindu High School, Raipur; and 
Prof. B. Ke Dixit of Govt. Training 
College, Raipur. 


-the 


- The symposium started with a talk by 


Principal Chathurvedi. He said that 
‘indiscipline amongst students’ had 
become the talk of the day. Everybody 


was heard talking about it. Besides, the 
public were also getting suspicious about 
the teachers and even went to the extent 
of saying that teachers were responsible 
for what was going on in the country: 
The teachers were in confusion. They 
did not know what they were doing: 
Sometimes they wondered whether they 
were indeed failing in their duty. Soy 
how far the teachers were responsible 
for what was going on im the country, was 
the question. Shri Chaturvedi dealt with, 
question and said that there was 
something wrong somewhere. He quoted 
the example of a committee which was 
meant to select books for primary schoels. 
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The members of this committee were from 
amongst the judges ef High Court, the 


teachers of Colleges and even members of . 


the Public Service Commission, but no 
primary school] teacher was taken in it. 
Thus teachers had no voice in the organi- 
sation and administration of schools. 
Similarly, all great persons talked very 
highly about the teaching prefession. But 
the persons who entercd this profession 
were not given a proper place in society. 
The result was that unit persons took up 
the job of tegching. Again rapid expan- 
sion in the field of education was goingon, 
Every year a number of new schools* were 
being opened by the Government. It 
meant that there was a great demand for 
good teachers, but our country could not 
cope up with the speed and failed to 
provide'good teachers. Again, there was 
the trouble of public interference. lf 
there were able teachersy who really put 
their heart in the work, they were not 
allowed to work in an atmosphere. of 
freedom, The politicians of today claimed 
to know education from A to Z and 
interfered in every step, 


The children of today were better than 
what we had been in our childhoed. The 
teachers of the past used te teach books; 
now they taught experiences. Teachers 
were doing more work and better things. 
Wich the advance in all fields of life, 
teaching was also fast advancing. Today 
the values had changed. the aptitudes had 
changed, and the teachers had accepted the 
great challenge, In the face of innumer- 
able problems created for them, they 


wete trying their best and were advancing, . 


adapting themselves to the new situations 
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and changes, and they had not failed in 
their duty. 


Prof. B. C. Shrivastava said that the 
main task before the teachers today was 
to prepare good citizens. A good citizen 
understoed his rights and duties. Our 
country was democratic and the citizens 
sheuld be such, as would fit in this 
democracy» Now the question was whether 
we were preparing such citizens, The fact 


‘was bittere We had failed to prepare such 


citizens. The citizens of today demanded 
their rights, but were indifferent towards 
their duties: Shri Shrivastava further said 
that education today was controlled by the 
Government. The teachers worked only 
as servants to earn their livelihood, and 
did not care for the building of the lives 
of children» Education was measured in 
terms of money» Teachers had no position 
and prestige in society. Most of the able 
teachers were unable to carry on their 
work efficiently because they were hard hit 
in life. They got so little that it was net 
even sufficient to keep their body and soul 
together,;.not to speek of their mental 
development. 


Under the cireumstances, it was very 
essential that the work of education 
should be solely left to the teacherse They 
should be given full freedom of organi- 
sation and administration in the field of 
education- Education* should be made 
free. There should be reforms in society, 
and teachers should be given their proper 
place in ite In the present society the 
teachers could not do their duty properly. 


(To be Continued). 
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The 35th All India Educational Conference, will be held at Cawn pore during 


the last week of December. 





